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Goldblatt, a Bundist, was the first to spefak when the Congress, after the Commission had finished its work, discussed point 8 (present point 9) of the program.
Goldblatt said:
"Nothing can be said against the 'right to self-determination: When a nation is fighting for independence, it should not be opposed. If Poland refuses to enter into legal marriage with Russia, she should not he interfered with, as Plekhanov put it. I agree with this opinion within these limits." (Pp. 175-76.)
Plekhanov did not speak at all on this subject at the full meeting of the Congress. Goldblatt referred to what Plekhanov had said in the Program Commission, where the "right to self-determination" had been explained in a simple and detailed manner to mean the right to secession. Lie-ber, who spoke after Goldblatt, remarked:
"Of course, if any nationality finds .that it cannot live within the frontiers of Russia, the Party will not place any obstacles in its way." (P. 176.)
The reader will see that at the Second Congress of the Party, which adopted the program, there were no two opinions about self-determination meaning "only" the right to secession. Even the Bundists; assimilated this truth at that time, and only in our deplorable times of continued counterrevolution and all sorts of "apoistasy" can we find people who, bold in their ignorance, declare that the program is "vague." But before devoting time to these sorry "Quasi-Social-Democrats;' let us first finish with the attitude of the Poles to the program.
They came to the Second Congress- (1903) declaring that unity was necessary and imperative. But they left the Congress after their "reverses" in the Program Commission, and their last word was their written statement, printed in the Minutes of the Congress1, containing the above-mentioned proposals to substitute cultural-national autonomy for self-determination, -